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five hundred persons. But thereafter immigration
from the seaboard States, and from the nearer lands
of Kentucky and Tennessee, set in on a new scale,
By 1810 Indiana had a white population of twenty-
five thousand, and the cabins of the energetic
settlers dotted river valleys and hillsides never
before trodden by white man.

In this new rush of pioneers the rights of the
Indians received scant consideration. Hardy and
well-armed Virginians and Kentuckians broke
across treaty boundaries and possessed themselves
of fertile lands to which they had no valid claim.
White hunters trespassed far and wide on Indian
territory, until by 1810 great regions, which a quar-
ter of a century earlier abounded in deer, bear,
and buffalo, were made as useless for Indian pur-
poses as barren wastes. Although entitled to the
protection of law in his person and property, the
native was cheated and overawed at every turn;
he might even be murdered with impunity. Abra-
ham Lincoln's uncle thought it a virtuous act to
shoot an Indian on sight, and the majority of
pioneers agreed with him.

"I can tell at once," wrote Harrison in 1801,
"upon looking at an Indian whom I may chance to
meet whether he belongs to a neighboring or a more